« These were more noble than those of Thessalonica, in that they received the Worv, with 
ali readiness of mind, and searched the Scriptures daily, whether those things were so.”— 
« Prove all things; hold fast that which is good.”—Acrs, xvii. 11. 1 21. 
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SLAVERY. 


Further extracts from a pamphlet, entitled, 
“ Immediate, not rae abolition of Sla- 
very, in the West Indies. ””—Lonvon, 1824. 


‘It is utterly astonishing, with such an ob- 
ject before us as West Indian slavery, ren- 
dered palpable, in all its horrors, almost to 
our very senses, by a multitude of indubita- 
ble facts, collected from various sources of 
the highest authority, all uniting in the same 
appalling evidence ;—with the sight of our 
fellew creatures in bondage so rigorous,— 
in moral and physical degradation so ab- 
ject;—under a tyranny so-arbitrary, wanton, 
and barbarous;—it is utterly astonishing, 
that our compassion and sympathy should 
be so timid and ‘calculating,—so slow and 
cautious. 

‘€ Under the contemplation of individual 
suffering, comparatively trifling, both in na- 
ture and duration, ourcompassion is prompt 
and quick in its movements,—our exertions, 
spontaneous and instinctive;—we go the 
shortest way to work, in effecting the relief 
of the sufferer. But,in emancipating eight 
hundred thousand of our fellow creatures 
and fellow subjects from a worse than Egyp- 
tian bondage, we advance towards the ob- 
ject, by a rout, the most indirect and cir- 
cuitous; we petition Parliament, year after 
year, for gradual emancipation:—to what 
purpose? 

“Are we gaining or losing ground by these 
delays? Are we approaching nearer, or.re- 
ceding farther from the attainment of our 
object? The latter, it is evident, is, and 
‘| must be the case. The evil principle is. 
more subtle and active in its various ope- 
fations, than the good principle. The ad- 
vocates of slavery are more alert and suc- 


doubts and fears, coldness and apathy on 
the subject of emancipation, than the abo- 
litionists are in counteracting such hostile 
influence;—and the desertions from the an- 
ti-slavery standard, in point of zeal and ac- 


tivity, if not in numbers, since the agitation. 
| of the question in Parliament last year, are 


doubtless very considerable. 

“ Should the numerous petitions te Par- 
liament be ultimately successful,—should 
the prayer, fer gradual emancipation be 
granted,—still, how vague and indefinite 
would be the benefit resulting from such 
success, should some specific time be ap- 
pointed by the Government, for the finak 
extinction of Colonial slavery;—that period, 
we have been informed from high authority, 
will not be an early one. And who can cal- 
culate the tears and groans, the anguish and 
despair;—the tortures and outrages which 
may be added, during the term ef that pro- 
tracted interval, to the enormous mass of 
injuries, already sustained by the victims of 
West India bondage’? Who can calculate the 
aggravated accumulation of guilt which may 
be incurred by its active agents, its inter= 
ested abettors and supporters? Why then, 
in the name of humanity, of common sense, 
and common honesty, do we petition Par- 
liament, year after year, for a gradual aboli- 
tion of this horrid system,—this complica- 
tion of crime and misery’? Why petition 
Parliament at all, to do that for us, which, 
were they ever so well disposed, we can do 
more speedily and more effectually for our= 
selves? 

“It is no marvel that slave holders should 
cry out against immediate emancipation, as 
they have done against all propositions foy 
softening the rigours of colonial slavery. 
‘* Insurrection of all the blacks,—massacre of 
all the whites,” are the bug-bears which have 


cessful, in insinuating into the public mind, }| heen constantly conjured ap, ta deter the 
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was the same, the outcry just as violent, 


. suffocating and pestilential. holds of the 
_ slave ships, anda noble duke besought Par- 


_ ter, of rebellion and bloodshed, have, al- 


mitigate the sufferings of the oppressed. 
- Jtis therefore no wonder, that West India 
“proprietors, and slave holders, should ex- 
claim against immediate emancipation; that 


believe all this, is perfectly natural; it is no 


' struck;—the wise and the good,—should be | 


ary apprehensions;—-that they should ‘fear 


_ their great object;—that they should be so 


‘satory unremunerated labour, under the 


SLAVERY. 


1 


British Parliament from all interference be- 
tween the master and his slave. The panic 


when an attempt was made about forty years 
ago, to abate the horrors of the middle pas- 
sage, by admitting a little more air, into the 


liament not to meddle with the alarming ques- 
tion.* Confident predictions, from this quar- 


most uniformly followed every proposition 
to restrain the power of the oppressor and 


they should tell us, the slaves are so deprav- 
ed, as well as degraded, as to be utterly in- 
capacitated for the right use of freedom;— 
that emancipation, instead of leading them 
into habits of sober contented industry, | 
would be inevitably followed by idleness, 
pillage, and all sorts of enormities;—in short, 
that they would rise in a mass, and massacre 
all the white inhabitants of the Islands. 

*© That slave holders should say, and really 


wonder at all, that they should be full ofthe 
most groundless suspicions and terrors;—for 
tyrantsare the greatest of all cowards.— 
** The wicked fleeth when no man pursu- 
eth,”—he is terrified at shadows, and shud- 
ders at the spectres of his own guilty imagi- 
ation. 

“But that the abolitionist should have 
taught the infection,—should be panic- 


diverted from their purpose by such vision- 


where no fear is;”—should swallow the bait, 
so manifestly laid to draw them aside from 


credulous, so easily imposed upon—is mar- 
vellous. | 

**The simple inquiry, what is meant by 
emancipation? might have dissipated at once 
all these terrible spectres of rapine and mur. 
der. Does emancipation from slavery im- 
ply emancipation from Law? Does eman- 
cipation from lawless tyranny, from compul- 


+ See the debate on this subject in 1828. | 


r — = = 
lash of the cartwhip, imply emancipatiox 
from all responsibility and moral restraint’ 
Were slavery in the British colonies, extin. 
guished, the same laws which restrain and 
punish crime in the white population, would 
still restrain and punish crime in the black 
population. The danger arising from ine- 
quality of numbers, would be more than 
counterbalanced by the wealth, influence, 
and armed force possessed by the former. 
But independent of such considerations, the 
oppressed and miserable, corrupt as is hu- 
man nature, do not naturally become savage 
and revengeful when their oppressions and 
miseries are removed, As long as a human 
being is bought and sold,—regarded as 
goods and chattels,—compelled to labour 
without wages,—branded, chained, and flog- 
gedat the caprice of his owner, he will of 
necessity, as long as the feeling of pain,— 
the sense of degradation and injury remain, 
he will, unless he have the spirit of a Chris. 
tian martyr, be vindictive and revengeful, 
* Oppression (it is said) will make (even) a 
wise man mad.’ But will the liberated cap- 
tive, when the iron yoke of slavery is broken; 
—when his heavy burdens are unbound;— 
his bleeding wounds healed,—his broken 
heart bound up,—will he then scatter ven- 
geance and destruction around him? 

‘*Should the wretched African find the 
moment for breaking his chains, and assert- 
ing his own freedom,—he may well be ex- 
pected to take terrible vengeance,—to push 
the law of retaliation to its utmost extreme. 
But, when presented with his freedom,— 
when the sacred rights of humanity are re- 
stored to him, would'that be the moment for 
rage, for revenge and murder? To polish- 
ed and Christianized Europeans, such abuses 
of liberty, may appear natural and inevitable, 
since their own history abounds with them. 
But the history of negro emancipation abun- 
dantly proves, that no such consequences 
are to be apprehended from the poor uncui- 
tivated and despised African. 

‘“* But to demand immediate emancipation, 
however safe, however just and desirable 
in itself, would (we are told) be most im- 
politic,—for it would never be granted;—by 
striving to attain much, you would lose all. 
You must go cautiously and gradually to 
work. A very powerful interest, and a ve- 
ry powerfal influence are against you, You 
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must try to conciliate instead of provoke 
fhe West Indian planters;—to convince 
them that their own interest is concerned in 
the bettertreatment, and gradual emancipa- 
tion of their slaves, or your object will never 
be accomplished.’ 

_ But you will strive and labour in vain; 
~—you will reason, however forcibly, how- 
ever eloquently, in the ears of the ‘deaf 
adder.” The moral and rational percep- | 
tions of the slave holder, are still more per- 
verted than those of the slave;—oppres- 
sion is more debasing and injurious to the 
intellect of the oppressor than to that of the 
eppressed. The gains of unrighteousness, 
—familiarity with injustice and cruelty,— 
have rendered the slave holder more ob- 
stinately, more incurably blind, and inac- 
cessible to reason, than the slave. And what 
justice and restitution would there be in the 
world, were unlawful possessions never to 
be reclaimed, till there was a disposition in 
the possessor arily to relinquish them, 
—till he was convinced that it was his in- | 
terest to part with them?” 


SPIRIT OF 
RELIGIOUS PUBLICATIONS, 


FOR THE BEREAN. 
GURNEY’S LETTER.—The Trinity. 


* Canst thou by searching find eut God? 
GCanst thou find out the Almighty to perfec- 
tion’? It is as high as heaven; what canst 
thou do? Deeper than hell; what canst thou | 
know? The measure thereof is longer than 
the earth, and broader than the sea.” Jod, 
xi. 7-9. 


The history of the rise, progress, and ef- 
fects of the doctrine of the 7'rinity, furnishes | 
an excellent commentary on the important | 
truths, and the wholesome admonition, com- 
prised in the foregoing portion of Scrip- 
ture—a doctrine which has had its origin in 
a desire to be made “wise”—in a propen- 
sity to eat of the forbidden fruit of the tree 
of knowledge: and of the various fruits of 
that tree, none have proved more bitter— 
none more destructive to the peace, and the 


best interests of Christendom, and of indi- , 
tidwde—than the efforts of presumptuous 


a 


men, to “find out God,” through the medi- 
um of their own finite faculties. To arrive 
at the “tree of life,” without submitting to 
the operation of the “ flaming sword,” they 
have found out “many inventions.” Inthe 
case in question, the trinitarians have carv- 
ed out an image, .and fashioned it to suit 
their own views; but not satisfied with keep- 
ing it as a household divinity, for their pri- 
vate uses, they have set it up, -in imitation 
of the Eastern Despot, as an object of pub- 
lic worship, and heated the furnace of per- 
secution “seven times hotter than it was 
wont to be heated,” in order to coerce 
obeisance. 

The famous trinitarian controversy, which 
had its rise in the first stages of the apes 
tacy; and which continued for several cen- 
turies, was marked throughout its progress, 
with blood and slaughter: so that the bare 
mention of the name of T'rinitty, is calcula- 
ted to awaken the most painful recollections, 
But notwithstanding the warning voice o 
former experience, the abettors of this doe 
trine continue to agitate the Christian pub- 
lic, and to press it upon us as the dest of or- 
thodoxy, and the soul of faith. Happily, the 
civil arm, in these regions, has wrested the 
fire-brand from the grasp of bigots. Here 
the government recognizes the right of pri- 
vate judgment in religion, to be above the 
controul of human authority: Scripture and 
right reason are the only tests of truth, and 
to enforce it, argument is the only weapon, 
sanctioned by public opinion and the laws. 

We are told by the apostle Paul, that 
“what is to be known of God, is manifest 


| within;” andthe heathen philosopher, Jum- 


blicus, of the Peripoletic School, has left 
behind him, a similar sentiment: “ We can- 
not [says he] speak correctly of the Divinity, 
unless we are illuminated by his own light, 
for God is a fountain of light, and of good- 
ness.” The entire failure of trinitarian wri- 
ters—of all who have attempted to “find 
out God” by books, and the finite concep- 
tions of their own minds—forms the best 
illustration of the importance and validity 
of these testimonies. Convinced, asl am, 
of their truth, I have not taken up the pen 
to add myself te the number of the foolish 
“ master-builders,” but to endeavour to ex- 
pose the defect of their work, and the rot- 
tenness of theiy materials--te shew whit 
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@od is nof, rather than what He is—to in- 
quire, in short, how far the trinitarian scheme 
tonflicts, or consists, with common sense, 
and the plain and unsophisticated. declara- 
tions of Scripture; and thence to furnish 
some reasons why those who stand averse 
from that scheme, should find a toleration 
for their opinions, and an exemption from 
reproash and contumely, through the genu- 
ine spirit of a religion ushered into the 
world with the angelic anthem—“ Peace on 
earth, and good will to men.” 

“Let us only suffer any person, [says 
Burke} however manifestly he may be in 
the wrong, to tell us his story morning and 
evening, for one twelve-month, and he will 
be our master.” Itis thus that trinitarians 
have dealt with Christendom; they have 


perseveringly repeated and enforced their 
‘views, by persuasion and by persecution, 
and they have made, truly, a lasting “im- 
pression on the public mind,”—they have 
* scattered abroad their instruments of se- 


duction,” with “a profusion of the ~most 


tavish kind,” and so “completely do these 
poisoned agents fill the air,” that “like one 
of the plagues of Egypt,” they come up, 
“noisomely,” into our houses, our cham- 
bers, and our “kneading troughs,” and thus 
have constituted themselves the masters” 
and dictators of the consciences and the un- 
derstandings of men. 

To prepare minds to receive the doctrine 
of the Trinity, its advocates have constantly 
insisted on the necessity of an implicit faith 
=a belief without evidence: and thus the 
only medium by which the mind can arrive 
at truth—that sublime (however much abu- 
sed) faculty, which alone distinguishes man 
from the brute—the only receptacle and 
judge of evidence, is represented as a most 
pernicious enemy to religion! Not so our 
Saviour, who appealed tu the understand- 


ing of his hearers—* Believe in the light, 


that ye may become the children of light.” 
But how become the children of light, with- 
out understanding; or if this must be hood- 


this divine light, although not of reason, yet 
apts wpon reason, as natural light on the 
eye; and without it, would be as useless as 
day toablindman. It is thislight, or spirit, 
‘which “ searchetlr all things, yea, the deep 
things of God,” and by which “he that is 


- winked, where is the use of light? Now | 


spiritual, judgeth all things.” By this light, 
“that which is to be known of God, is man- 
ifested,”’ for “ whatsoever doth make mani- 
fest, is light.” But what is that in man, fe 
which this light “maketh all things mani- 
fest,” but the understanding? The design, 
then, of this “light,” “spirit,” “grace,” 
“truth,” “leaven,” “seed,” “Christ with- 
in,” “talent,” “gift,” or by whatever name 
it may be called, is not to eatinguish the 
feebler light of reason, but to exalt, rectify, 
improve, and enlarge it. Religion founded 
on any other basis, than the conviction of the 
understanding, is a religion of education, or 
tradition, not of judgment: the religion of 
another, and not of him who may possess it; 
and like a finger watch, to be set backwards 
or forwards, as he pleases that has_ it in 
keeping. 

I will now proceed to notice, briefly, the 
manner in which ¢rinitarians are accustom- 
ed to argue on this subject. “On this prin 
ciple {say they], a man omeeness nothing, 
or next to nothing, eithéin nature, or in 
grace ;”’—“ Mystery surrounds us on every 
subject”—* It is only allowed to man in the 
present state, to perceive effects; to observe 
facts.” —“ Why does the needle point to the 
pole’’—“ How does grass grow; the ear 
hear; the eye see””’—*“ Electricity and che- 
mistry are each a little world of mysteries, 
and of both which all that we can say is, 
that an assemblage of fucts is revealed, or 
made known; but that we are not able to 
explain one of them, or approach to an ex- 
planation.”—“ Any thing may be revealed, 
and remain a profound mystery still,”’* &c. 

The reader will readily perceive, that as 
it respects unproved, or assumed facts, i. e. 
mere hypotheses, no legitimate claim can 
be made to this kind of argument in support 
of them. We do not ask how, or in what 
manner, a ‘Trinity exists; but, does it exist? 
We inquire after the fact itself, and until 
that be demonstrated, this mede of reason-@ 
ing, is a mere begging of the question.— 
“The needle points to the pole’”’—the grass 
grows—the ear hears:—the why and where- 
fore of all this, is equally unknown to us; but 
not so the things themselves—they are not 
mysteries but demonstrable facts. “It is only 
allowed to man (says the writer}, in the pre- 
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sent state, to perceive effects; to observe 
facts: —very true; prove only, that the Z'rin- 
ity is a fact; that predestination is a fact; 
that original sin isa fact; and 1 will turn 
Calvinist: but, until that be done, I can con- 
sider them in no other point of view, than 
as an “assemblage” of miserable hypothe- 
ses, equally at. variance with common sense, 
and the adorable attributes of one holy, just, 
and benevolent Being. 

There is no creed, however absurd, but 
what has as full a claim to the foregoing ar- 
gument, as the doctrine of the Trinity. Let 
his “holiness” only prove that transub- 
stantiation is a fact: that the purgatory is a 
fact, and let the devout Musselman 
prove that the alleged interview of his mas- 
ter with Gabriel—his flight—his miracles, 
&c. are facts, and all must become good 
Catholics—good Mahometans! Let usthen 
hear no more of this sort of argument—a 
miserable begging of the question—to prove 
mere speculations, or hypotheses. An ar- 
gument that, on the premises even of those 
who resort to it, can apply only to the ra- 
tionale of matters of fact—to the why and 
wherefore of “effects” that are visible and 
demonstrable. 

Having thus thrown a dark, portentous 
cloud of mysticism over their presumptuous 
speculations, trinitarian writers next pro- 
eeed toan attempt fo prove what had been 
commented on as a fact, and to explain what 
they had pronounced inexplicable. 1 will 
present the reader with a few examples of 
their aanner, by some extracts from “ Let- 
ters on the eternal Son-ship of Christ,” by 
$. Miller, Phil. 1825. 

The writer begins by supposing there are 
“three persons in the Godhead, and that 
these three are one, the same in substance, 
equal in power and glory,” and that ‘* each 
is divinely related to the others, and yet 
distinguished from the others by an incom- 
municable property.” He continues to “ sup- 
pose” that the word “Begotten,” as used 


in Scripture, means “ efernally begotten” — 


** In one word, says he, the generation of the 
Son was eternal.” ‘This language, I be- 
lieve, [he continues] is to be understood ina 
divine and ineffable sense; in a sense as 
much above its earthly sense, as the heavens 
are higher than the earth.” ‘Ido not, Ire- 


ral terms ‘ begotten,’ 


peat, admit that they imply derivation, infe- 


risrity, or subordination on the part of the 
Son. . If you ask me to explain the Scriptu- 
‘ generation,’ 
when used in reference to the Son of God, 
I must pause and lay my hand on my mouth.” 
Again, he‘says that this language “implies 
that, in the order of subsistence, in a sense 
also analogous to, but infinitely above what 
takes place among men, the Son is second to 
the Father, that is second in such a sense a8 
to be always named, when a systematic ar- 
rangement of the Persons is intended, in the 
second place;—second in order, though not 
in perfection, or in time.” In short, he tells 
us that the relatien meant tobe conveyed by 
the terms Father and Son “is above all un: 
derstanding.” 

From the foregoing quotations, every rea- 
der, I think, will not dispute the writer’s 
words, when he avows his entire ignorance 
of his subject; why therefore did he take 
up his pen’—** Till we ourselves [says 
Locke] perceive by our own understanding, 
we are as much in the dark, and as void of 
knowledge as ever.”” He frankly confesses 
that the words and expressions of Scripture, 
and consequently the ideas meant te be 
conveyed by them, in relation to the Deity, 


are far above his comprehension: but, as 


though the subject were not sufficiently 
mysterious, he seems determined to make 


it more so, by using other terms and expres-. 


sions, not found in Scripture, such as “ trin- 
ity” person” —“ essence”—*“ incommu- 
nicable property”—* eternal generation” — 
“second in order’—&c. &c.: the true sense 
of which he declares is also above all wnder- 
standing!! ‘This is truly “darkening coun- 
eil by words without knowledge,” and we 
are constrained to exclaim: 


“ Who shall tempt with wandering feet 
“The dark, unbottomed, infinite abyss, 

“ And thro’ the palpable obscure, find out 
“ His uncouth way” — 


Such is the manner in which frintfarian 
writers treat the subject. Not only the 
Trinity itself is a great mystery; but their 
words—their ideas—their very explanations, 
are allso many minor mysteries, equally in- 
comprehensible! Thus “Clouds and eve- 
during dark surround them”—** with damps 
and dreadful gloom”’—“ whose gloomy 
mansions, nor the rising sun, nor setting, 
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visits; nor the lightsome moon’”!! But ig- 


_ morant as they declare themselves to be, of 


the views intended to be conveyed by Scrip- 
ture, they proceed as though they had sur- 
mounted this obstacle, and by this, to them, 
sealed book, attempt to establish their own 
hypothesis; and the first argument advanced 
in the work before quoted, to prove the 


_ eternal Sonship,” is ‘‘the distinctive ti- 


tle” of the first and second ‘‘ persons,” viz. 
Father and Son.. ** The two titles, in fact, 
{says the writer] appear to call for cach oth- 
er, and to be inseparably connected”— 
“Without a Son, there can be no Father; 
and without a Father, no Son.” 

Here he assumes something of a knowl- 
edge of a relation which he had just declared 
was “ineffable’”—* above all understand- 
ing.” Unless we conceive something of 
what the writer calls an ‘ earthly sense” in 
these expressions, his argument loses all its 
force—‘* Without a Father there can be no 
Son”—Here he presents the idea of ‘*deri- 


ation’: ** Withouta Son there can be no 


Father”—here he contends for “ priority.” 
Now let the reader exclude the ideas, deri- 
vation and priority, and then ask himself 
what force, meaning, or application, there 
is in the argument? As it regards the thing 


is precisely the reverse of what the writer 
intended. 
In the Great Supreme, we all hehold a 


Creator, a Protector, and an Universal Pa- 


rent, and we thus clearly recognise the per- 
fect fitness of the term “ Father,” in an out- 
ward sense: and those who are “ regenera- 
ted and born again,” by the operation of His 
holy spirit upon their hearts, can cry * Abba, 
Father,” in a spiritual sense, and with as 
clear an evidence of the relation, and as full 
a liberty in the application of the title, as 
any son addressing his earthly parent. This, 
I think, is too clear to require illustration; 
yet this writer can find, in the only Author 
of our existence, and of all our sure mercies, 
no legitimate claim to this endearing epi- 
thet! He tells us that the second “ person” 
4s more peculiarly entitled to it than the first, 
because it was the former, and not the lat- 
‘ter, that made all things. Again he says, 
As little reason is there for calling the Fa- 
ther by this name, on account of the gene- 


tation ef the human nature of the Son in 


make his own comments:— 
to be proved, its operation (if it have any) | 


the womb of the Virgin, for that was, in a 
‘peculiar sense, the act of the Holy Ghost’! 
“In short [continues-he], the title of Father 
cannot, I think, be applied to the first per- 
son of the Trinity, on account of any of his 
works in time; works either of creation, or 
providence; of nature or of grace, for in all 
these, the Son and Holy Ghost, are undoubt- 
edly represented, every where in Scripture, 
as equal agents”! Hence, in the Lord’s pray- 
er, we ought not to say our Father, but 
our Fathers! But is not the import and ten- 
dency of the foregoing language, to estab- 
lish three deities? Does it not destroy every 
vestige of a unify, a oneness? If not, | know 
not what language can. Gurney, in his let- 
ter, presents us with the same view, when 
he uses the plural language in speaking of 
God—* They are the common sources of our 
spiritual good, and the common objects of 
our faith and allegiance.” How illustrative 
all this of Job’s question, when put to the 
mere theologian—“ Canst thou by search- 
ing find out God?” 

I will close this essay with the following 
extract, taken from “Job Scot’s Salvation 
by Christ.” The reader may compare it 
with the foregoing trinitarian views, and 


“ God was from eternity one; and no more 
twain than an unit, or than an indivisible 
particle; and viewing him thus, without 
any regard to his works, he liveth and reign- 
eth properly God. Exerting himself in 
creation, putting forth his power, speaking 
the word, ‘* Let there be light,” &c-. be re- 
ceives properly the appellation of the Word. 
And whether he had ever begotten any off- 
spring or not, he was potentially the “ Ev- 
erlasting Father,” as having the power of 
begetting; and thus commencing actual 
Father whenever he pleased: but actual 
Father he never was nor could be, till he had 
begotten an offspring; and whenever he 
had done this, both the actual state of Fa- 
therhood and Sonship commenced; as when 
he actually created, he commenced actual 
Creator, and when he actually redeemed 
any one from bondage, he commenced ac- 
tual Redeemer. Some may say, this re- 
presents him as beginning to be something, § 


which he was not before. Butit only re- 
him exerting his eternal powers 
and capacities when and just as he plegseth. 
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What right have we to conclude he aust from 
all eternity have been actually begetting, 
creating, redeeming, &c.? Will it not suffice 
us, that he ever had the power and capacity 
to exert himself in any or all these ways, or 
in any other way, just when he pleased? Do 
m™ we impute change or variation to him; or 
argue that he is not just that in himself at 
one time, as at another; unless we admit he 
is from all eternity exerting himself in the 
actual creation of this terraqueous globe on 
@ which we dwell’ or in the formation of the 
first man, Adam? in directing Noah how to 
@ build the ark; or in deluging the world with 
@ a general overflow of water? 
= “Ishe not the great healerofbreaches? Is 
he not the Father of the fatherless, and 
M@ husband of the widow? But could he ever 
be the actual healer of breaches, before any 
breaches were made? Could he be an actual 
= Father to the fatherless, or husband to 
m the widow, before the fatherless or widow 
existed? Is he not a “rich rewarder of all 
who diligently seek him?” But could hebe 
their. actual rewarder, before ever they 
sought him or were in existence’? And could 
he any more be an actual Father, Creator, 
or Redeemer, before ever he actually begat, 
created, or redeemed? If Christ had ex- 
isted as God and man co-eternal with the 
Father, how could he have been begotten? 
Or how can®a son be begotten, if, as a son, 
he existed co-eternal with the Father?” 


FOR THE BEREAN. 


1 Cor. xv. 45, 46, 47, 48,49. “And so 
it is written, The first man Adam, was made 


quickening spirit. Howbeit, that was not 
frst which is spiritual, but that which is nat- 
ural; and afterward that which is spiritual. 
The first man ts of the earth, earthy: the 
second man is the Lord from heaven. As 
is the earthy, such are they also that are 
earthy: and as is the heavenly, such are 
they also that are heavenly. And as we 
have borne the image of the earthy, we shall 
also bear the image of the heavenly.” 
Received Text. 
“And so it is written; The first ‘man,’ 
Adam, ‘became a living animal: but the 


last Adam is a life-giving spirit. However, 
that was not first which is spiritual, but that 


= 


‘ed to Jesus Christ. 
a living soul; the last Adam was made a } 


which is animal; and afterward came that 
which is spiritual. The first manwas from 
the ground, earthly: the second man will 


be from heaven [heavenly.] As was the ». 


earthly, such are they also that are earthly; 
and as is the heavenly, such will they also , 
be that are heavenly. And as we have 
borne the image of the earthly, we shall 
bear the image of the heavenly also.” : 
Version. 


“ For thus it is written, (Gen. ii. 7,) The 
first man Adam, was made a living soul; the 
last Adam a vivifying spirit. However, that 


was not first which is spiritual, but that | 


which is animal; and then that'which is 
spiritual. The first man from the earth was 
earthy; the second man, the Lord from hea- 
ven, 18 HEAVENLY. As the earthy, such 
also the earthy sHatt pr. For, as we have 
borne the image of the earthy man, we shall 
also bear the image of the heavenly man.’’ 


_ Macknight’s Translation. 


According to the common version, as well 


as that of Macknight, just quoted, the apos- 


tle is represented, in the above verses, as 
speaking of Christ, whom he is made to de- 
nominate “the Lord from heaven,” “the 
last or second Adam,” “a quickening spi- 
rit,” &c. But it isthe object of the pre- 
sent essay, to inquire whether there is not 
sufficient reason for believing that some lit- 
tle corruption has crept into the present 


text, which has perverted the apostle’s ' 


meaning, and occasioned a misunderstand- 
ing of the passage; and whether it is not 
more than probable that he had no allusion 
to Christ whatever. 


It is, prima facie, a presumption in favour 


of this belief, that some of the appellations 


here used, such as the “second Adam,” &c. 


are no where else, in the Scriptures, appli- 
But I think there is 
sufficient evidence in the relics of antiquity, 
which have come down to us, to warrant the 
rejection of the word “Lord,” in the 47th 
verse, as an interpolation, and to justify the 
substitution of the word “ heavenly,” at the 
end of the clause, thus, ‘* The first man is of 
the earth, earthy; the second man is of heaven, 
heavenly.’ But of this presently. That 
we may correctly apprehend the apostle’s 
meaning, in the passage under considera- 
tion, we will first examine what object he 
had in view in its introduction, or what he 
was attempting to establish. 

We find it was his prineipal object, in 
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this 15th chap. of his epistle, to prove, in 


Opposition to some aniong the Corinthians 
- who denied it, the certainty of a resurrec- 
~ tion to a future glorieus life. These doubt- 


ing or denying Corinthians, were probably 
some who, notwithstanding their reception 
of the Gospel, had become infected with 


the errors and captious questions of the 


Sadducees; or who, from some misconstruc- 
tion of the apostle’s doctrine, had either 
admitted the idea that the whole advanta- 


ges to be derived from believing in Christ, 


related to this world, or that Christ would 
personally appear, in that age, to effect 
their reception into glory, without the in- 
tervention of death. ‘To establish the doc- 
trine of a future life, and to remove their 
unbelief and false impressions, whatever 
they may have been, the apostle demon- 
strates the possibility and certainty of the 
“resurrection of the dead,” from the fact 
of the resurrection of Christ, whom he terms 
(ver. 20) “the first fruits of them that 
slept;” and intimates, (ver. 21 & 22,) that 
as certainly as all Adam’s descendants have 
followed him, in yielding to mortality, so 
certainly all who are “in Christ”—all who, 


~ with him, are “born of the incorruptible 


seed, and Word of God”—will follow him 
in the likeness of his resurrection—be raised 
to a glorious immortality, by means of the 
same resurrection power which raised up 
Christ from the dead. 

The apostle also takes occasion of a very 
obvious advantage he had over them, from 
the circumstance that they had given cre- 
dence to the testimony which he had for- 
merly delivered to them, That Christ had 
really died, and been buried, and had risen 
again the third day. (Ver. 3 & 4.) He 
therefore tells them, if the dead rise not, 
that his preaching had been vain, and their 
faith also vain. And, moreover, that the 
apostles were found false witnesses, “ be- 
cause they had testified that God had raised 
up Christ;” which could not be true, if the 
‘yesurrection of the dead were impossible. 
‘Further to remove their false notions, he 
shows the absurdity of the consequences 
that follow from them—that according to 
these, “all who had fallen asleep in Christ, 
(i.e. believers who had died,) had perish- 
ed.””. He proceeds and reasons with them 
on the folly and absurdity of his own prae- 


tice, in subjecting his life to “jeopardy ev- 
ery hour,” and submitting to every priva- 
tion and affliction, on account ofthe gospel, 
“if in this life only we have hope in Christ,” 
and tells them, if that were the case, the 
| apostles were “ of all men most miserable,” 
and might adopt the Epicurian sentiment, 
**Let us eat and drink, for to-morrow we 
die.” 
But disgusted, as it were, with their flim- 
sy quibbles, and aware that they originated 
from a want of true godliness, he cautions 
the believers against their Sadusaical cor- 
| rupters, and exhorts them to “awake to 
righteousness, and sin not,” &c. He then 
+ goes on (ver. 35) to examine the question, 
| “How are the dead raised up?’ and with 
what body do they come?”—which proba- 
| bly had been one of the difficulties or curi- 
‘ous questions agitated by his opposers. 
| These questions the apostle condescends to 
‘answer so far as to assure them, that there 
is no evidence that our present mode of 
' corporeal existence, bears any similarity to 
‘that which we shall sustain in another life: 
| “Thou sowest bare grain; it may chance,” 
&e. Among other things he tells them that 
there are terrestrial bodies, and celestial 
, bodies, which are entirely different; and 
that “so also,” or as different, “is the re- 
surrection of the dead.” “It is sown in 
corruption: it is raised in incorfiption. It 
is sown a natural body: it is raised a spiritu- 
albody.” He then repeats the idea in the 
form ofa plain assertion: “There is a natu- 
ral body, and there is a spiritual body”— 
which are the words immediately preceding 
the verses which are the subject of the pre- 
sent inquiry. The argument of the apostle 
is evidently this; that as there are natural 
or animal bodies, which require to be sup- 
ported by the air and sustenance of this 
world; so there are spiritual bodies, which, 
being adapted to another and different state 
of existence, are sustained in life and hap- 
piness, by purely spiritual means. It is rea- 
sonable, then, to expectthat any quotations 
of remarks which immediately follow his§ 
position, that “there is a natural body, and 
a spiritual body,” would be intended ex- 
pressly for its illustration. That this was 


his design from ver. 45 to ver. 50, inclusive, 
appears by the commencing words—“ And 
$0 it is written’—whick clearly show that 
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what follows, was intended to illustrate and 
confirm the foregoing position, To render 
this the more obvious to the reader, I will 
insert the passage in connection with the 
preceding verse, and in conformity to what 
I conceive to be the true reading. , 

“It is sown a natural body, it is raised a 
spiritual body. [Where, by the way, it 
should be observed, that the apostle’s com- 
parison is not between the body put into 
the grave, and one to be raised at some fu- 
ture period, but between man in this world, 


and man in the next.] There isa natural 


body, and there isa spiritual body. And 
SO itis written, The first ‘man,’ Adam, ‘ was 
made a living soul,’ the last Adam, {or, man 
in the future life,} will be a vivifying spirit. 
However, that is not first which is spiritual, 
but that which is natural; and afterward that 
which is spiritual. The first man is of the 
earth, earthy; the second man is of heaven, 
heavenly. Asis the earthy, such are they 
also who are earthy: and as is the heavenly, 
such are they also who are heavenly. And 
_.as we have borne the image of the earthy, 
we shall also bear the image of the heaven- 
ly. Now thisI say, brethren, that flesh and 
blood cannot inherit the kingdom of God; 
neither doth corruption inherit incoruption.” 

The sense of the whole passage may, 
perhaps, be expressed by the following par- 
aphrase, viz.—‘*‘ Man in this world, posses- 
sesa natural, animal, or mortal body, sub- 
ject to various weaknesses and changes—to 
corruption and dissolution, but m the world 
to come he will be a purely spiritual being, 
and therefore immutable and immortal. For 
there are spiritual bodies or substances, as 
well as natural bodies. Thus we find, agree- 
ably to the Scripture account recorded Gen, 
ii. 7, that Adam, the first man, like other 
animals, was formed of the earth, and by 
the breath of life which God breathed into 
him, was constituted a living soul. In like 


manner: his descendents partake of the same | 


animal or earthly nature. In a future life, 
however, agreeably to the high destiny in- 
tended for him by his Creator, man, instead 


of being the same animal or earthly being | 
which he now is, will be a free and active | 
spirit. But his Creator has provided, that he | 


should first be an animal or natural being in 


this world, before he could be a spiritual one | 
in the workd to come: Man, therefore, cone ' 


sidered asa creature of this world, is of the 
earth, earthy; but, considered as an inhab- 
itant of the spiritual or heavenly world, he 
is, like heaven and the things pertaining to 
it, spiritual and heavenly. For earthly and 
material things, have all their own peculiar 
likeness; and heavenly and spiritual things, 
their own peculiar likeness. And as we 
have been “sowed” in this world, and borne 
the image of earthly things, so we shall be 
planted in heaven, and bear the image of 
heavenly things. By all which you. may 
understand, to speak plainly, that flesh and 
_ blood cannot inherit the kingdom of heaven, 
because nothing corruptible can exist ina 
state of incorruption.” 

If this be the amount of the apostle’s rea- 
| soning, it will be apparent that in using the 
terms “last Adam,” and “ second man,” he 
had no allusion whatever to. Jesus Christ: 
and to make this sense perfectly clear, and 
even necessary, requires only the introduc. 
| tion of the word ouranios, heavenly, and the 
omission of the words o Jurios, the Lord, 


version, and the admission of which has 
given origin to the use of these epithets, in 
application to Christ. Both the alterations 
are warranted by many good MSS, and ver- 
sions, and by the testimony of a number of 
those called the Christian Fathers. The 
word ouranios, heavenly, is found in several 
good MSS., and in the Ethiopic and Vul- 
gate versions. ‘The word Aurios, Lord, is 
wanting in the Codex Vuticanus, which is 
supposed to be the most ancient and valua 
ble manuscript extant. It is wanting also 
in the Ephraim, the Clermont, and many 
other manuscripts, and in the most ancient 
versions—the Coptic, Ethiopic, Vulgate, 
Ttala, &e. Origen omits it once, and quotes 
it once; Athanasius, Basil, the two Grego- 
ries, Nyssen, Nazianzen, Isidore, Cyril, Ter- 
tullian, Cyprian, Hilary, Zeno, Ambrose, 
Augustin, Jerom, Ambrosiaster, Philaster, 
Leo, Paciauus, Primasius, Sedulius, Bede, 
and others, authorise its omission. Tertul- 
lian says that it was inserted in the text by 
Marcion. See Griesbach, Wetstein, and A. 
Clarke, in loc. “Ido think,” says Adam 
Clarke, “thatthe word [Kurios] is not le- 
gitimate in this place. The verse is read 
by the MSS. Versions, and Fathers, above 
referred ta, thus: ‘The first man is of the 


which have been received into the common _ 
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earth, earthy; the second man is of heaven, 
heavenly;’ Kurios [Lord] being omitted, and 
ouranios [heavenly] added. The jirst man 
and the second man, of this verse, are the 
same as the first 2dam and the second ddam 
of ver. 45, and it is not clear that Christ is 
meant in either place. Some suppose,” he 
continues, “that there is a reference here 
to what £ve said, when she brought forth 
Cain, ‘I have gotten a man from the Lord,’ 
kaniti Ish eth Yehovah, I have possessed, or 
obtained a man, the Lord. That is, as Dr. 
Lightfoot .explains it, that the Lord himself 
should become man. And he thinks that 
Eve had respect to the promise of Christ, 
when she named her son; as Adam had 
when he named his wife” ///. Clarke aptly 
remarks: “If Eve had this in view, we can 
only say, she was sadly mistaken/—Indeed 
the conjecture is too refined.” 

He observes: “The terms first man of 
the earth, and second man from heaven, are 
frequent among the Jews; literally the su- 


perior Adam; and Adam the inferior; thatis, 


the earthly and the heavenly Adam: Adam 
before the resurrection, and Adam after it.” 
From the feregoing considerations, I think 
it must. be granted by every impartial rea- 
der that the common opinion, that the apos- 
tle, in the passage under notice, was speak- 
ing of Christ, is, to say the least, extremely 
doubtful. “When I consider,’ says Adam 
Clarke, “how all these terms are used and 
applied in the Jewish writings, it appears to 
me, that as this was not their import among 
them, so it was not the design of Paul; and 
it would be very difficult to find any place, 
where Jesus Christ is called the ‘second 
Adam, in either old or new testament.” 
The common opinion is rendered still more 
improbable, when we take into view the in- 
congtuity of the terms with each other: be- 
sides the abruptness and irrelevancy of the 
argument, on the supposition that Christ 
was intended by the apostle, But, on the 
explanation given above, his argument is 
rendered natural and consistent, and con- 
formable to the Jewish ideas. T. 


- “If commentators were more intent on 
simplifying than amplifying the Scriptures, 
their real meaning would be more easily 


‘discovered, and less room be left for diver- 


sity of construction.” 


\ 


Extract from a Journey’? of 
Capt. Jno. Dundas Cochrane, R. N.— 
Philad. 1824.—pp. 246-8. 


In reference to a missionary station at Se- 
lenginsk, the author says: ‘* Many journeys 
have been made into the interior of the 
country, with a view to form acquaintances 
with the chiefs and principal people, as alse 
with the lamas or priests. As yet, however, 
it is a matter of regret, that these very inde- 
fatigable ministers have not been the instru- 
ments of converting one single individual. 
Nor is. it probable they will; forit is only 
very lately, that the Buriats brought their 
religious books, thirty waggon loads, from 
Thibet, at an expense of twelve thousand 
head of cattle. Their tracts have been re- 
ceived, but have never, save in a solitary in- 
stance, been looked into. Even their Bu- 
riat servants, secretly laugh atthe folly of 
their masters, and only remain with them, 
for the sake of getting better food, with less 
work. Itappears to me that the religion of © 
the Buriats, is of too old a date, and they are 
of too obstinate a disposition to receive any 
change. Nor isit much to be wondered at; 
their own religious books point out the 
course they pursue; and when the religion 
of a people, who have been from time im- 
memorial acquainted with the art of reading 
and writing, is attacked and attempted to 
be changed by these strangers, it is almest 
preposterous to expect any favourable re- 
sult. For my own part, so small are my 
hopes of their success, that I do not ex- 
pect any one Buriat will be really and truly 
converted: for the sake of profit several 
may so pretend, but as long as they have 
their own priests and religious instruction, 
so long the Missionary Society will do no 
more good than simply translating their 
works, and acquiring the knowledge of a 
language useless to England. I must how- 
ever humbly add, that what is impossible 
with man is possible with God! The field . 
chosen, on the banks of the Selengo, is no 
doubt the very worst; and this is known 
even to the missionaries, but I presume it 
is too comfortable a birth to be given up. I 
have every respect for them personally, but 
really I cannot think justice is done to the, 
people of England, in squandering money 
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in every partof the world, while there are 
so many poor and religiously ignorant in our 
own empire. When we shall have all be- 
come goodand steady and wealthy Christ- 
ians, it will be high time to assist others; and 
thus in few words, I bid adieu to the sub- 
ject.” 


BEREAN. 


WILMINGTON. 


= 


TUE ane: Y, December 21st, 1824. 


- 


(Continuation of “ Fox,” from. page 302.) 


About the year 1659, G. Whitchead had | 
adispute with Henry Johnson, relative to 


the doctrine of the Quakers, of which he 
gives some account in his. Journal, p. 149. 
In reply to H. Johnson’s question “* Wheth- 


er the blood of Jesus Christ shed at Jerusa- | 
lem is the blood that believers are justified | 


by? Or whether he dies in men for their jus- 
tification?” G. W. answers, “ Both sanc- 
tification, forgiveness of sins, cleansing from 
sini, and justification, are sometimes ascribed 


to the blood of Christ, and to the spirit of | 


our God and our Lord Jesus Christ; which 
effects, works, and manifests the same in all 
true believers. But here are two questions 
put for one: the first appears not a Scriptu- 


yal or proper question; where does the | 
Scripture use those words, viz. ‘the blood | 


that Jesus Christ shed;’ seeing it was by 


wicked hands he was put to death, and his | 


blood shed upon the cross? Yet as the blood 
of Jesus Christ is put for, or represents his 
life which he laid down, and even the offering 


and sacrifice of himself at Jerusalem, that, 


was a most acceptable sacrifice, and of a sweet 
smelling savour to God, for mankind; re- 
specting his great dignity and obedience, 
who humbled himself even to the death of 
the cross, and gave himself a ransom for all 
men, foratestimony in due time. And his 


sacrifice, mediation, and intercession, hath. 


opened a door of mercy for mankind to enter 
in at; through true repentance toward God, 


and faith toward our Lord Jesus Cheist, | 
which are wrought in man (that ‘obeys his | 
call thereto) only by his grace and good | 
spirit unto sanctification and justification, in | 


= 


the name ‘ind power of our Lord Jewed 
Christ, who of God, is made unto us, Wis- 
dom, Righteousness, Sanctification, and Re- 
demption.” § “ God’s great love toward man- 
kind, was manifest in his dear son Jesus 
Christ; and God was in Christ, reconciling 
the world unto himself, not imputing their 
trespasses unto them. The latter ques- 
tion of the second, is groundless and per- - 
verse; we know neither Scripture nor minis. 
ter among us, that asserts Christ’s dying in 
man for their justification; but that once he 
died: that is, for our sins, and rose again for 
our justification, and that he ever lives te 
make intercession, and death has no more do- 
minion over him.” p 149-50. Page 221 
he says—‘* And if God spared not his own 
Son, but delivered him up for us all; how 
shall he not with him, also freely give us all 
things.” “Jesus Christ shewed his own, and’ 
Heavenly Father’s great love to all men, as 
he is the light of the world, and given for a 
light unto the Gentiles, and to be God’s sal- 
vation to the ends of the earth: and also in 
his dying for all men; by the grace of God 
tasting death for every man; giving himself 
a ransom for all men, and making interces- 
sion both for transgressions and for saints; 
also according to the will of God, even in 
heaven itself, he appears in the presence of 
God for us; and also hy his Holy Spirit in 
all true believers; his Spirit maketh inter- 
cessions, helpeth our infirmities, moves, and 
assists us in prayer. They who are the sons 
of God, are sensible that He hath sent forth 
the Spirit of his Son into their hearts, cry- 
ing Abba Father.”—“ The hunility, mercy, 
and condescension of Jesus Christ, our bles- 
sed Mediator, are such, that he is touched 
with the feeling of our infirmities, weak 
nesses, and temptations, and ready to suc 
cour, help, and relieve all (those that are 
tempted) even by his grace and good spir - 
it; in their drawing near to ¢he throne of his 
mercy and grace. Oh faithful Creator, Oh 
King of Saints, Oh merciful Ligh Priest, 
Oh compassionate Mediator, let thy light and 
thy truth shine forth» more and more to the 
glory of thy great and excellent name and 
power, and expel the great darkness of 
apostacy that has covered many nations 
and professors’ of Christianity, and greatly 
appeared in these latter times, against thy 
light, thy truth, and people, whom thoy 
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hast called, and delivered out of darkness 
into thy marvellous light: Glory and domin- 
ton be to thy great ee ee 
and ever.” p. 212. 

_ His testimony to a belief in the * Three 
that bear recordin Heaven,” is equally full 
and explicit: In his Journal, p. 168, he men- 
tions that a print came into one of their 
meetings, and queried as to his (G. W.’s) 
belief in the Trinity,—“I answered him, 
(says G. W.) in terms of Scripture, viz.— 
That I really own and believe the Father, the 
Son, and the Holy Ghost are the three 
which bear record in heaven; the Father, 
the Word, and the Holy Ghost, and these 
three are one, according to the doctrine of 
John the Evangelist, 1 Jehn, v.7.” Again, 
*The Holy Scripture Trinity, or three 
thereby meant, we never questioned, but be- 
lieved, as also the unity of essence, that they 
are insubstance, one divine Infinite Being: 
and also we question not, but sincerely believe 
the relative properties of Father, Son, and 
Holy Ghost, according to Holy Scripture 
testimony, (Matt. 28,19.) and that these 
three are one.” Journal, p. 195. 

In the year 1689, a bill was brought, into 
Parliament for ‘‘ exempting their Majesties 
Protestant subjects, ke. from the penalties 
of certain laws,” which was finally passed 
and is commonly known by the name of the 
Toleration Act. 

This bill contained some articles of faith 
to be subscribed to, by those claiming the 
benefit of its provisions; which articles were 
not couched in terms as clear and Scriptu- 
valas Friends wished; respecting which, G. 
Whitehead says, ‘*Yet to prevent any from 
being stumbled or ensnared by some ex- 
pressions in the aforesaid profession, or 
creed, (which appeared unscriptural) in the 
said bill, we (instead thereof) did propose 
and humbly offer as our own (viz. the So- 
ciety of Friends) real belief of the Deity of 
the Father, Son, and Holy Ghost, viz.: ‘1 
profess faith in God the Father; and in Je- 
sus Christ his Eternal Son, the true God; 
and in the Holy Spirit, one God, blessed 
forever; and do acknowledge the Holy 
Scriptures of the Old and New Teéstament, 
to be given by divine inspiration.” Which 
declaration John Vaughton and I, delivered 
to Sir Thomas Clergis; who, with some 
others, were desirous we should give in such 


‘confession of our Christian belicf; that we 


might not lie under the unjust imputation of 
being no Christians, nor thereby be depriv- 
ed of the benefit of the intended law for our 
religious liberty. We were therefore of 
necessity put upon offering the said confes- 
sion; it being alsoour known professed princi- 
ples, sincerely to confess Christ, the Son of 
the living God; His divinity, and ashe is the 
Eternal Word; and that the three which 
bear record in heaven, the Father, ‘the 
Word, and the Holy Ghost, are one—one 
Divine Being, one God, blessed forever.” 
See pp. 634-35. 

From the quotations which I have now 
given, it must I think, be evident to every 
unprejudiced reader, that neither George 
Whitehead, nor his brethren, the early Qua- 
kers, denied any of the numerous and posi- 
tive testimonies of Holy Scripture, which 
assert so clearly the Divinity of our Lord 
and Saviour Jesus Christ, and his offering 
himself a propitiatory sacrifice for the sins 
of the whole world; nor yet the Scripture 
doctrine concerning the ‘* Three that bear 
record in heaven,” but that they really ac- 
knowledged all these doctrines, by a sinccre 
and unfeigned belief, as well asa full and 
open declaration of them to the world. 

The extracts from G. Whitehead, have 
necessarily extended so much further than 
I anticipated when I commenced, that I 
fear I should trespass too far upon your in- 
dulgence and occupy too large a portion of 
your columns were I now to enter upon the 
selections from Wm. Penn. I shall there- 
fore reserve them, to be inserted, with your 
permission, in a future number. FOX. 


SELECTED. 


Extracted from “ Views of Ireland, moral, 
political, and religious. —By John Dris- 
col.” 


“The religion which has mingled itself 
so much with the passions of men, cannot 
be the Christianreligion. This disowns the 
world, and expressly disclaims its kingdom. 
It would not, therefore, contend for any tem- 
poral profit or dominion, nor would it over- 
throw error by violence and injustice.” 

‘*Those who rely upon the sword, and 
upon persecution, direct or indmect, a: 
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means of upholding the power @the state, 
er the truth of religion, are bad politicians 
and worse Christians. A time must come 
when the sword will be broken, andthe 
strongest spear of the tyrant will be shat- 
tered. If we could suppose religious truth 
associated with violence and injustice, sha- 
ring in their triumphs, and partaking of their 
spoil; sitting in high places, stained with 
blood, and surrounded with fierce passions 
and. polluted hands, there could not bea 


more humiliating spectacle, or a more horri- 
ble vision.” 


« Human nature, in its short sojourn upon 
earth, touches another world at so many 
points; and the interests of that other world, 
to which we are journeying, are so mingled 
with the affairs of this, and bear so power- 
fully upon them, that we can have but an 
indistinct and imperfect view of any country, 
er people, if we are not let intoa know- 
_ ledge of their connections with the region 

ef spirits, and the agency by which those 
connections are maintained. 

** Every where the religion of the peeple 
is of the utmost importance; not merely as it 
refers to an hereafter, but as it bears upen 
this world we inhabit. 


“Those who think that it matters little, 
in a political and social view, what super- 
stition prevails among the people, are great- 
ly mistaken. Error can never obtain with- 
out injury. If we look closely into the 
characters of individuals, who are the slaves 
of falsehood, we shall find them, however 
naturally strong, yet weak and deformed in 
points of the utmost importance, and this 
unsoundness and unsightliness eating in, 
gradually, to the very core of the character. 


“The character of any people is very 
much determined by their views of eternity, 
and profession of faith.—Our opinions of 
Deity and futurity enter into the composi- 
tion of our thoughts upon all subjects, and 
give to the mind its prevailing tone and 
character; whatsoever be the matter of con- 
sideration, it presents itself to our cogni- 
zance clothed with certain moralities, and 
bearing the impression of duty and obliga- 
tion. In this connection we are forced to 
consider it. All the employments and re- 
lations of our moral and social existence, 
however large the evcumference they de- 


scribe, point steadily to the wide prospect 
which lies beyond the grave. 

“Every thing in nature calls us to this 
view, so interesting, so appalling. The 
short measure of human life; its quick and 
unceasing progression to a termination, 
which we can see distinctly, and which is 
ever near us; the changefulness of all around 
us; the shadowy nature of all human affairs, 
passing away in the very act and instant of 
their being; all remind us that we ourselves 
are but asa passing shadow, and that the 
realities of existence have no enduring place 
upon this rolling globe of living and lifeless 
dust. 

*‘The idea of Deity is forever present 
with the mass of mankind. It isthe most 
intimate and constant of human associations. 
If that idea present to the mind the image 
of a cruel, capricious, and voluptuous ty- 
rant, what will be the result? Who can 
withstand the example of him who is lifted 
up above, and adds to the dignity of his po- 
sition, and the authority of a father, su- 
preme and irresistible power? Hence the 
cruel, abominable, and impure character of 
{some of] the Pagan nations of antiquity, 
and of our own times.” 

“The vice and misery that covered the 
earth arose from false ideas of the Creator, 
and of futurity. These, acting upon the 
characters of individuals and nations, pro- 
duced the wide demoralization of the uni- 
verse, as deep and profound in the half-civ- 
ilized and philosophic states of Greece and 
Rome, as amongst the unlettered barbarians, 
of other portions of the globe. The philos- 
ophers and great men of those nations sat 
on high in the star-light of their own spec- 
ulations, while the same darkness covered 
the mass of the people around them, as was. 
spread over the rest of the universe. It was 
reserved for Christianity to break through 
this darkness. It is the only religion that 
was in the first place preached tothe poor.” 

‘*It has never been denied that Christi- 
anity raised and reclaimed the moral charac- 
ter of its votaries, at its first promulgation, 
and it would probably have gone on to 
build up again the ruined and prostrate em- 
pire of the Romans, if Constantine had not 
interfered, by the most unhappy measures, 
to prevent such an accomplishment. He 


deserted the ancient city, and thus sealed. 
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its fate; and he corrupted Christianity by 
placing it upon the throne, and shut out all 
hope and aid from this quarter. 

“ From this péiod to the reformation, the 
moral and political history of the world af- 
fords little to delight, but much to instruct 
us. The influence of religion was not 
wholly lost. Corrupted, however, as it was, 
by its connection with power, and disfigured 
by forms and superstitions, it had lost much 
of its proper effect upon the people. From 
what we know of the state of society in the 
middle ages, we know also what was the 
Christianity of that period. 

“ The age of the reformation was an age 
of light and inquiry, as Well to those who 
remained in the church of Rome as to those 
who left it. The convulsions of that period, 
ealamitous as they were, and attended with | 
evils which have flowed down almost to our | 
day, yet led to the establishment of a princi- 
ple which has fixed forever the doctrines of 
mankind—the right of private opinion. 

‘It is from the time of the establishment | 
of this riglit, that we are to date the com- 
mencement of an improved state of society 
in the world. This principle let loose re- 
ligion from the chains which bound ler for 
so many ages. She is not yet wholly free; 
but she enjoys much liberty, and we have 
all around us the effects of her moral and 
purifying influence; and we see the fruits 
of her labors, most abundant in those na- 
tions in which she has enjoyed most free- 
dom. 

individuals, character is wealth, in 
nations, virtue is power. Moral principle 
is the only secure basis of national prosper- 
ity. Itis the great spring of industry. It 
is the fountain of riches. Moral principle 


correct notions of the Deity and futurity. 
High and solemn sanctions are necessary to 
it. No deductions of expediency or refined 
self-interest will be sufficient to create such 
a principle in the minds of the mass of mafi- 
kind; nor will the mingled matter of a cor- 
rupt Christianity suffice for this purpose. 
Moral principle, which will endure, must be 
built upon the truth. — 

** Ifit be asked, what means are to be ta- 
ken, in order that religious truth may pre- 
vail? We answer, that in this matter we 
would apply the principle of the political 


economist; we. would leave truth to make 
itsown way. We would confine our efforts 
to removing all impediments and obstruc- 
tions in its course. We would give it no 
bounty; but we would take away all bounty 
from error and from idleness; and we would 
commit it without fear to a free and unem- 
barrassed competition. 

“ Religion, like the other interests of: 
mankind, has suffered exceedingly by the | 
multiplicity of interferences. The tenden- 
cy of these has been, by direct or indirect 
means, to promote the cause of error, and to 
injure society in its most material concerns. 
Perhaps no species of human industry ought 
to be promoted by bounty; still less should 


_any opinions be upheld by such unwise and 


injurious encouragement. We may be con- 
fident that the truth will be able to sustain 
itself; and if it be not the truth, why should 
any opinion be sustained? 

“* But if truth need no legislative support, 
it may be asked, does error require no le- 
gislative discouragement? We think not; 
it will perish if we do not touch it; but if 
we cut it down with the scythe of the law, 
it will shoot more vigorously from the roots; 
and the law has no ploughshare wherewith 
to plough the mind of man, and bring up 
the roots of error. Nothing can be more 
plain than the folly of legislating with re- 
spect toopinion. Legislation ought to lim- 
it itself to the actions of men: it travels out 
of its proper sphere when it undertakes to 
deal with their opinions. This is apparent 
by the miserable failure of all such attempts.” 

The same writer, speaking of the Prot- 
estant Established Church of Ireland, ob- 
serves, “Is there any body of men of whom 
sO immense a majority have so steadily and 
perseveringly opposed the removal of civil 
disqualifications, on account of religion, as 
the Clergy of the Established Church? Look 
at the divisions in the House of Lords. Com- 
pare the proportions on each side, amongst 
ministers and their adherents, and the oppo- 
sition and their friends, with the propor- 
tions amongst the Bishops, If the whole 
body of lrish Bishops were in the House 
would the proportions be different? “We 
fear not. The Establishment unhappily in- 
curs much odium, and casts away too lightly, 
the sympathies of the people, or assists to 
bind these precious sympatigies round, tits 
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brows of their oothonn of the Roman faith. 
Dearer and more glorious than all the wealth 
ef the Establishment, are the hearts, and the 
unpurchasable affections of the people. For 
these, what would not the devoted apostle 
of the Gentiles give’—or the beloved disci- 
ple? He whose bosom glowed with uncon- 
querable zeal—he whose soul was love. 
But we are fallen upon other times, and 

“have to deal with apostles and disciples of a 
different class and character.” 

“Tithe was a Jewish ordinance, and was 
expressly given to the tribe of Levi, asa 
compensation for their tenth portion of the 
land, which they gave up and threw into 
the common stock of the country, in order 
that they might devote themselves more en- 
tirely to the service of the temple. This 
tribe were, therefore, purchasers for full 
consideration of their tithe. The tithe, in 
their case, was not merely a remuneration 
for ecclesiastical services; they had a right 
to it independently of any service of this na- 
ture, upon the ground of their having given 
to their nation a full equivalent and satis- 
faction in land. We must therefore, con- 
sider this tribe as having a claim to tithe up- 
on quite another ground than any which can 
be mentioned in our day, by any Clirist- 
man clergy in Europe.” 

“The enormity of compelling tices to 
pay who disown their pastor and reject his 
services, is, we believe, peculiar to the 
Christian churches, or some of them. The 
Jewish Priesthood did not take tithes or of- 
ferings from any people not of their religion, 
and worshippers in their temple. They 
took nothing towards their support from 
the heathen, nor even from the Samaritan, 
either by force or under colour of law. They 
would have considered any thing of this na- 
ture as an abomination, and as profaning the 
service of the Most High. It was reserved 
for Christian churhes to be fed by violence, 
and for Christian pastors to strip the fleece 
from a flock not their own, 

‘* Even the heathen was not guilty of this 
monstrous injustice. The priest of Jupiter, 


triumphant in the Roman capitol, levied no | 


contributions for his support, or the mainte- 
nance of.his dignity, upon the subject wor- 
shippers of the German or Egyptian divini- 
ties: he derived his revenue solely from the 


deyetees of his ewn superstition. We con- } 


sider sien a as it exists in our times, to be 
an unreasonable burden, even when taken 
from the members of the Establishment; but 
when forcibly taken, under color of law, from 
those who conscientiously dissent from that 
Church, we must consider it as a great in- 
justice and a most crying grievance; one 
unheard of, and unknown in the darkest 
ages of the world—a thing that would have 
been abhorred by the Jews, and that would 
not have been tolerated even by the hea- 
then; and we boast that these are times of 
political wisdom, of enlightened justice, 
and of pure Christianity!” 

*«The tendency of the tythe system is to 
bring into the church, persons wholly unfit 
for the ministry, and whose only objects are 
the ease, the idleness, and the wéalth it af- 
fords. All establishments are full of such 
persons; and this evil might have been en- 
dured in past times, when power might have 
laughed at principle, and set common sense 
at defiance; but this can be done no longer; 
and it will be well if some remedy can be de- 
vised for this inveterate disease, which 
threatens to devour the Church. It is said 
that it is necessary to induce gentlemen 
to enter into the ministry, because the 
Church ought fo ‘‘ raise her head in courts 
and palaces,” and the rich should have spir- 
itual comforters as polite as themselves. — 
What then? Were the fishers of Galilee 
sent out to teach the vulgar only, and not all 
mankind?—There was not one gentleman 
amongst the twelve apostles. Paul, per- 
haps, might have claimed that appellation. 
But certainly his ministry was not very suc- 
cessful withthe philosophers and polite of 
the world. We doubt very much, whether 
the rich are best instructed by rich persons 
like themselves. Riches are very apt to 
spoil the teachers. The Christian doctrines 
of humility, and mortification, and self-de- 
nial, sound strangely in the mouths of our 
wealthy and luxurious prelates, whose mag- 
nificent fortunes out-top the nobility of the 
land, There is, in fact, such a wide discre- 
pancy between the doctrines of the Gospel, 
and the outfit of the higher orders of the 
Church Establishment, that it is almost lu- 
dicrous; and the rich; who are furnished 
with social magnificent pastors, cannot 
avoid seeing the ridicule of the thing.”’ 

(Te be cantinued. ,) 
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POETRY. 


“75 SELECTED FOR THE BEREAN. 


‘HYMN TO THE STARS. 
Aye, there ye shine! and there have shone 
In one eternal. “hour of prime,” - 
Each rolling, burningly, alone, , 
Through boundless space and countless 
«fame! 2-4; | 


Aye, there ye shine—the golden dews 


That pave the realms by seraphs trod; 
There, through yon echoing vault, diffuse 
_ The song of choral words to GOD. 


Ye visible spirits! bright as erst 
Young Eden’s birth-night saw ye shine 

On all her flowers and fountains first, 
Yet sparkling from the hand divine: 

Yes! bright as then, ye smiled to catch 
The music of a sphere so fair, 


Ye hold on high immortal watch, 


_ And gird your God’s pavillion there! 


Gold frets to dust—yct there ye are: 
Time rots the diamond—there ye roll 


In primal light, as if each star 


- Enshrined an everlasting soul! 
And do they not’—-since yon bright throngs 
One All-enlightened spirit own, 
Praised there by pure sidegeal tongues, 
Eternal, glorious, blest and lone! 


“Could man but see what ye have seen, 


Unfold awhile the shrouded past— 
From all that is, to what has been, 
__.The.glance how rich, the range how vast! 
The buth of time—the rise, the fall | 
‘Of empires—myriads, ages flown— 
Thrones, cities, tongues, arts, worships—all 
The things whose echoes are not gone. 


Ye saw wrapt Zoroaster send 
His soul into your mystic reign, 


Ye saw the adoring Sabion bend— 


The living hills his mighty fane!— 
Beneath his blue and beaming sky, 

He worshipped at your lofty shrine, 
_And deemed he saw, with gifted eye, 

The Godhead in his works divine. 


‘And there ye shine, as if to mock 
- The children of a mortal sire; 


“The storm, the bolt, the earthquake’s shock, 


The red volcano’s cataract fire, 
‘Drought, famine, plague, and blood and 
fi 


ame, 
All nature’s ills, (and life’s worst woes,) 


Are nought to you—ye smile the same, 
And scorn alike their dawn and close. 


Aye, there ye roll—emblems sublime 
Of HIM whosé spirit o’er us moves, 
Beyond the clouds of grief and crime, _ 
Still shining on the world he loves! 
Nor is one scene to mortals given, 
That more divides the soul and sod, 
Than yon proud heraldry of Heaven— 
Yon burning blazonry of GOD! — * 


WINTER. 


Thou hast thy beauties: sterner ones, I own, 
Than those of thy precursors; yet to thee 
Belong the charms of solemn majesty 

And naked grandeur. Awful is the tone 

Of thy tempestuous nights, when clouds are 

blown, 
By hurrying winds across the troubl’d sky; 
egsive, when softer breezes faintly sigh 

Thro“ leafless boughs, with ivy overgrown. 
Thou hast thy decorations too; although 
Thou art austere: thy studded mantle, gay 

With icy brilliants, which as proudly glow 
As erst Golconda’s; and thy ptire array 

Of regal ermine, when the drifted snow 
Envelopes nature; till her features seem 
Like pale, but lovely ones, seen when we 

dream. 
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